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“DELIBERATE SPEED, MAJESTIC INSTANCY” 

“Deliberate speed” is what the U. S. Supreme Court 
called for in its May $1 order implementing its de- 
cision of a year previous outlawing compulsory racial 
discrimination in public schools. The order remanded 
four of the five cases involved to the local U. S. 
District Courts with instructions that these should 
issue appropriate decrees to ensure that the anti- 
segregation ruling of last year would be carried out 
“with all deliberate speed.” (The order on the fifth 
case affirmed a Delaware anti-segregation decision 
and sent the case back to the Supreme Court of that 
State.) From the comments passed by sundry public 
figures upon the high court’s action, one might be 
left in some puzzlement as to just how speedy “de- 
liberate speed” was supposed to be. 

Superintendent of Schools L. B. McCord of Claren- 
don County, S. C., where one of the cases originated, 
said the court’s order would be implemented “as soon 
as possible,” but that “that will not be soon.” Former 
Gov. Herman Talmadge of Georgia said implementa- 
tion would not be feasible in Georgia “for a long, 
long, long time.” 

It is true that the word “deliberate” has the mean- 
ing “slow.” But this is not its primary meaning, which 
is “carefully weighed or considered.” We do not know 
whether the Supreme Court justices in using the 
phrase “deliberate speed” had in mind a line re- 
peated three times in Francis Thompson’s “Hound of 
Heaven”: “deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” The 
poet thus characterizes God’s love pursuing the sinner. 
But we do sense a certain “majestic instancy” in the 
court’s instructions to the lower courts. The officials 
concerned must make “a prompt and reasonable start 
toward full compliance . . .” While the district courts 
may grant the defendants additional time, the burden 
of proof is on the latter “to establish that such time 
is necessary in the public interest and is consistent 
with good-faith compliance .. .” 

What emerges from the Supreme Court’s order is 
that the court wants school segregation eliminated 
as quickly as possible, but that it realizes the need 
for doing this prudently. The word “prudence,” how- 
ever, does not of itself connote either speed or slow- 
ness. It indicates the moral virtue which inclines us 
to choose the proper means to an end, particularly 
our final and eternal end. In the matter of speed, 
it opposes nervous haste on the one hand, and laggard 
sloth on the other. 

Among the ends that every good American would 
wish to pursue, one is that our people may be truly 
united. Another is that we may receive, and deserve, 
the respect of the free world, especially of the non- 
white free world, at this time when communism is 
seeking to exploit the remnants of colonialism. A 
third is that our children may grow up into citizens 
who truly fear God, observe His law and honor His 
image in their fellow man. True prudence will teach 
us that to maintain compulsory segregation frustrates 
these great and necessary ends. 
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British Conservatives rout Labor 

“One must regard it as a hopeful sign,” wrote John 
Bonham in The Middle Class Vote (London, 1954), 
“when party policies tend to a position of equilibrium, 
even if the two dominant groups are delicately bal- 
anced somewhat to the left of center.” In the British 
parliamentary elections of May 26 this “equilibrium” 
of party policies worked resoundingly in favor of the 
Conservatives. The shift of votes in their favor, averag- 
ing a gain of 1.8 per cent, was decisive without being 
sensational. The total vote fell off from 82.6 per cent 
of the electorate in 1951 to 76.8 per cent on May 26. 
Out of an over-all vote of just under 27 million, the 
winners garnered 49.8 per cent to Labor's 46.4 per 
cent. By more than tripling their majority over all 
other parties in Parliament (from 17 in 1951 to 58 
this year), the Conservatives became the first British 
Government in 90 years to increase its majority at re- 
election. It was also the first time since 1922 that the 
Labor party failed to better its last previous vote total. 
It will be interesting to see whether Labor’s setback 
will tempt Aneurin Bevan to challenge control of his 
party by its aging leaders, Clement Attlee and Herbert 
Morrison. Some Laborites seem to feel that they might 
have attracted more of what they call the “floating” 
vote if they had followed through last March and ex- 
pelle the left-wing Bevan from the party . . . The 
Eden Government meets its first test when Parliament 
reconvenes June 7: the crippling rail and dock strikes. 
More serious are the signs that Britain’s “plenty” has 
been more than its economy could afford. The British 
may again have to tighten their belts to save the export 
trade on which their survival depends. 


Soviet-Japanese peace talks 

Will Japan follow the example of Austria by agree- 
ing to a policy of neutrality? At present the odds are 
against any such drastic shift in Japanese foreign 
policy. Yet the bait of Soviet favor is sure to be 
held out to Japan during the Soviet-Japanese peace 
treaty talks. The conference, scheduled to begin June 
1, is being held to end the state of war still existing 
between the two countries, prepare a peace treaty 
(since Russia never signed the San Francisco treaty 
of 1951) and arrange for the resumption of political 
relations. It would indeed be surprising if the Soviets 
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did not take advantage of the meetings to attempt 
to expand their current “neutral belt” and further 
weaken the position of the free world. Russia could 
make many attractive offers to Japan in return for 
her neutralism in the cold war. She could propose 
the return of Habomai and Shikotan Islands off the 
northern coast of Hokkaido, or even of southern Sak- 
halin and the Kurile Islands, to which Japan re- 
nounced title at San Francisco. The possibility of in- 
creased trade and fishing concessions in northern 
Pacific waters will always be alluring bait. Hence a 
non-aggression pact with the Russians in return for 
such advantages could be attractive to Japan. Never- 
theless, on May 26 Premier Ichiro Hatoyama made it 
clear in Japan’s House of Representatives that his 
country had no intention of reneging on its mutual- 
security agreement with the United States. At the 
same time, neutralist and anti-war sentiment is stead- 
ily increasing among the Japanese people. Given this 
mood and the country’s faltering economy, any Japa- 
nese Government might find it hard to resist Soviet 
sales talk—unless we can make counter offers. 


Neutralists routed in ICFTU 

Under the leadership of George Meany, the U. S. 
delegation to the Vienna meeting of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions ran away with 
the show. While Mr. Khrushchev was wooing Presi- 
dent Tito with oily flattery not many miles down the 
Danube, the world’s free trade unions served notice 
on Moscow that regardless of any relaxation of cold- 
war tensions, the struggle between them and the 
totalitarians would continue unabated. Before the 
delegates adopted that uncompromising stand, U. S. 
labor leaders spent eight strenuous days stiffening the 
spines of European and Asiatic neutralists. Only at 
the final session of the congress on May 28 did Mr. 
Meany and his colleagues succeed in nailing down 
their surprising victory. At that meeting the delegates 
accepted a drastic reorganization of the ICFTU which 
should make it a more efficient instrument in the fight 
to spread free trade unions and destroy the Commu- 
nist threat to their existence and growth. The po- 
tential impact of this development on world affairs 
can scarcely be exaggerated. Up till now the six-year- 
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old ICFTU, though claiming the allegiance of 54 
million unionists, has been a success only in a nega- 
tive sort of way. Merely by existing it has isolated 
the Moscow-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions and confined it, with the exception of major 
labor groups in France and Italy, to the Iron Curtain 
countries. But beyond some good reporting on labor 
conditions in Russia and the satellite countries, it has 
accomplished little in a positive way. The reforms 
forced by the U. S. delegates will change all that. 
With more money at its cisposal and a tighter or- 
ganization, ICFTU should now become a hard-hitting 
force for freedom everywhere. 


Social-security agenda 

As part of their quiet drive to compile a legislative 
record for the 1956 elections, House Democrats are 
reported to be readying several amendments to the 
Social Security Act. Among the proposals before the 
Ways and Means Committee is one that would lower 
the age at which women become eligible for pensions 
from 65 to 62 or 60. (It is 60 in Britain.) Another 
would increase benefits by 50 per cent to retired work- 
ers whose wives are some years younger than they. 
The third proposal would give monthly benefits to 
workers who become totally disabled before reaching 
retirement age. Such workers must now wait for their 
65th birthday to receive benefits. Of all these changes 
the last one is the most pressing. At the present time, 
only a few States have disability insurance. 


Victory for low wages 

Though a bipartisan Senate majority rejected the 
President’s highway bill on May 25, Mr. Eisenhower 
is reported to be still hopeful that his plan will even- 
tually prevail. Some Democrats in the House are said 
to see merits in the Administration bill which com- 
pletely escaped their colleagues in the Senate. Re- 
gardless of the final outcome of this controversy, it 
is by now regrettably clear that the Federal Govern- 
ment does not intend to safeguard fair labor standards 
on its future road-building projects. In passing the 
substitute Gore bill. (Am. 5/28, p. 226), the Senate 
knocked out a provision that would have applied the 
Davis-Bacon Act to all highway construction financed 
by the Federal Government. That law, which now 
governs labor contracts on all Federally aided hos- 
pital and airport construction, requires contractors to 
pay “prevailing wages.” The managers of the Gore 
bill capitulated on the Davis-Bacon clause when 
Southern Senators, led by the redoubtable George of 
Georgia, Byrd of Virginia and Holland of Florida, 
threatened to vote against the bill unless it was de- 
leted. Much to his amusement, and to the discomfiture 
of liberal Democrats, Minority Leader Knowland al- 
lotted time during the debate to the supporters of the 
fair labor standards clause. Senator Johnson, the Ma- 
jority Leader, controlled the time for the opposition. 
The Southern Democrats compounded their victory 
for low wages and poor labor standards by defeat- 
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ing all efforts to force a roll-call vote. Now the 
workers back home have no way of knowing how 
their representatives voted on this important issue. 


Supreme Court on Fifth Amendment 

The U. S. Supreme Court on May 28, in quashing 
convictions for contempt of Congress against three 
men who had refused to answer questions about their 
alleged Communist connections, took occasion to point 
out that the Fifth Amendment is still part of the 
Constitution and is not outmoded or obsolete. The 
men were Julius Emspak and Thomas Quinn, officials 
of the Red-dominated United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, and Philip Bart, general manager 
of the Communist Daily Worker. All three had been 
indicted on Nov. 20, 1950 for refusing to answer 
questions put to them by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Speak- 
ing for the court, Chief Justice Warren rejected the 
Government's contention that the witnesses’ manner 
of answering had been so vague as not to constitute 
a clear invocation of the Fifth Amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination. On the other hand, he held, 
the subcommittee and its counsel had not clearly 
pointed out that it did not accept the witnesses’ 
answers as responsive, and that they ran the risk of 
prosecution for contempt. “It is agreed by all,” said 
Mr. Warren, “that a claim of the privilege does not 
require any special combination of words. Plainly a 
witness need not have the skill of a lawyer to invoke 
the protection of the Self-Incrimination Clause.” 


“, . « a privilege of great value” 
The privilege against self-incrimination, said the 
Chief Justice, embodied in the Fifth Amendment 


. . is a right that was hard-earned by our fore- 
fathers. The reasons for its inclusion in the Con- 
stitution—and the necessities for its preservation— 
are to be found in the lessons of history .. . To 
apply the privilege narrowly or begrudgingly— 
to treat it as an historical relic, at most merely 
to be tolerated—is to ignore its development and 
purpose. 

The Fifth Amendment has thus been vindicated by 
the highest judicial authority in the land. 


Correction: cost of Seattle’s dormitory 

The late Fiorello LaGuardia, when he was mayor 
of New York, used to say that when he made a mis- 
take (which wasn’t too often, he felt) it was a “beaut.” 
An error we allowed to go through last week in the 
Editor's Feature “X” answers that description. The 
cost of Seattle University’s beautiful new women’s 
dormitory should have been reported as $1.3 million. 
Anyone seeing the imposing structure should know 
that, like the many other large college dormitories 
now being erected through Federal loans, it would 
have to cost over a million dollars. It is still a model 
of economy. Apologies to Seattle University and to 
our readers. 


BIG-TIME BARGAINING IN DETROIT 

Down to almost the very end of the Ford-UAW 
negotiations, the union played the traditional role of 
aggressor. It advanced confidently to the center of 
the ring, both hands full of statistics, in a determined 
effort to win wage security for 140,000 Ford hourly 
employes. Though it was negotiating simultaneously 
with General Motors, it was quickly obvious that 
UAW President Walter Reuther intended to force a 
decision first with Ford. 

Approximately three weeks before the contract 
deadline on June 1, the public learned specific de- 
tails of the union proposal. At a maximum potential 
cost of 16 cents an hour, the company was being 
asked to guarantee to all laid-off employes having a 
year and three months seniority the same living stand- 
ard they enjoyed while working. For other workers 
the union wanted more modest guarantees. In every 
case the company’s payments would supplement state 
unemployment compensation. UAW also requested an 
increase in basic wages and improvements in the 
company’s insurance, pension and health programs. 
On this basis, the highly technical negotiations pro- 
ceeded amid an almost complete news blackout. 

Finally, as the bell was about to sound for the 
final round, Ford counterattacked with its “Partner- 
ship in Prosperity Program.” The chief points were 
a stock-purchase plan, interest-free loans to laid-off 
workers and liberal severance pay. Union officials, 
caught off guard, reacted angrily. The Ford propo- 
sals, however interesting in themselves, amounted to 
a complete rejection of the guaranteed annual wage. 

The next day, Friday, May 27, Mr. Reuther called 
a meeting of the UAW National Ford Council and 
invited Henry Ford 2d to attend. He told the head of 
the Ford Motor Co. that at this meeting the council 
would make its decision “in keeping with the demo- 
cratic processes of UAW.” Thereafter developments 
came fast and furiously. 

Declining the Reuther bid on the ground that his 
presence would serve no useful purpose, Mr. Ford 
expressed the hope that the council’s decision would 
truly reflect “the opinion and the reaction to the 
Ford proposal of the men and women of the Ford 
Motor Co. whom you represent.” This appeal to the 
rank and file over the heads of the union leaders 
the company followed up with full-page ads in the 
metropolitan press. 

At this point Mr. Reuther gambled on a last-minute 
flurry. Risking his position as head of UAW, he chal- 
lenged Mr. Ford to permit the employes to decide 
by referendum whether they wanted GAW or the 
Prosperity Plan. It was the company’s turn to be 
thrown off balance. Stalling for time, it asked for 
immediate resumption of negotiations, with silence to 
be observed until noon on June 1. Shortly after the 
deadline, Mr. Reuther announced that the contract 
was being extended to June 6. Apparently the com- 
pany had finally agreed to bargain on some form of 
guaranteed wages. B.L.M. 
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The past, present, and future of the Democratic 
party have been raising all sorts of questions the last 
few weeks. For instance: who is its real leader? Adlai 
Stevenson? Senator Johnson? Speaker Rayburn? A 
coalition of Southern Democratic Senators, led by 
Senators George and Russell of Georgia? And what 
is the party’s policy for this session and the elections 
of 1956? What is its real attitude toward Mr. 
Eisenhower? 

As there are several answers to each question, the 
picture is rather muddy. But a glance at recent history 
may furnish some clues. 

In the 83rd Congress, with the Democrats in the 
minority and a Republican in the White House, the 
Democrats mostly backed the President on his meas- 
ures—against a hard core of Republicans, most of 
them Taft men and, by virtue of seniority, chairmen 
of the principal committees. This policy paid off in 
the November elections, when the Democrats, with 
Messrs. Johnson and Rayburn as party leaders, won 
control of Congress. 

Now, in the 84th Congress, with themselves in the 
majority, what to do? During the first part of this 
season, the old Johnson-Rayburn policy prevailed: go 
along with the President. 

But recently there has been a change, a noticeable 
stiffening in their attitude toward the President. The 
Democrats are rewriting his bills. True, he won a 
temporary victory by his veto of the postal-pay bill 
but he was later forced to compromise. The Senate 
threw out his highway-financing bill and substituted 
its own Gore bill. His housing bill was at least tem- 
porarily stymied, on the race issue, by the House 
Southern Democrats. His foreign-aid bill has fair 
chances, with the help of the Democrats. His ten 
amendments to the Refugee Act may be defeated by 
a coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats— 
for diverse reasons. 

The trouble with the Democrats seems to be that 
while they have two superb parliamentary tacticians 
in Johnson and Rayburn, they have no program of 
their own. Their program is Eisenhower's program. 
To get their own program through, they have to adopt 
his, and he will get the credit, not they. 

Granted that, as they claim, he “stole” it from them, 
the fact is that it is now his. That is probably the 
reason why they have a new tactic of taking his 
bills, putting them in other words, and setting them 
forth as in reality theirs. Under the circumstances, 
there seems nothing else for them to do. But this 
may mean that in 1956 they may win the Congress 
again, but lose the Presidency. The second session, 
opening next January, will tell the tale. 

Witrrm Parsons 
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The Israeli Philharmonic Orchestra, visiting Italy to 
play at Genoa on May 26, gave a brief private con- 
cert at the Vatican for Pope Pius XII. The concert 
was arranged at the request of the officials of the 
orchestra through Paul Kletzky, the conductor, in 
gratitude for the protection and assistance rendered 
by the Pope to the Jews of Italy during the German 
occupation of that country. 

pSummer Occasions. Fordham University, Institute 
of Contemporary Russian Studies, Summer Session, 
July 5-Aug. 12 (write director at the university, 
Bronx 58, N. Y.). . . . University of Detroit, Work- 
shop in Human Relations, June 27 to July 22 (Dr. 
Tibor Payzs, Center for Human Relations, U. of D., 


Detroit 21, Mich.). . . . Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, Institute in Psychiatric Problems of Pastoral 
Work, July 18-22... . St. Peter’s College, Reading 


Improvement Course, July 6-26 and Aug. 1-19. U. C. 
day or evening sessions, open to highschool and col- 
lege students and adults (Jersey City 6, N. J.). 

pb The Priory Press, a new apostolic printing ven- 
ture, has been founded by the Dominican Fathers of 
the Province of St. Albert the Great at Asbury Road, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Its purpose is to publish significant 
and important Catholic books that could not be han- 
dled economically through commercial channels. The 
directors hope to subsidize the production of such 
books by revenues from the publicatién of other, more 
popular books with a widespread sale. 

B The U. S. Information Agency, Washington 25, 
D. C., has begun publication of a special feature en- 
titled “Communism versus Religion.” Designed for 
distribution to newspapers, magazines, radio stations, 
etc., each issue consists of a collection of short items 
dealing with Red persecution of religion in various 
parts of the world. 

p> The Catholic Church and You, by Rev. William J. 
Grace, S.J., a book addressed to “persons who are 
seeking the knowledge of the teaching of the Church 
and who wish to have it in brief and simple form,” 
has been published by Bruce. It contains the 24 lec- 
tures which the author gave repeatedly since 1945 at 
the Inquiry Forum of the Gesu Church, Milwaukee, 
and is useful alike for the prospective convert and 
the Catholic who wishes to brush up his knowledge 
of the faith (Paper. 246p. $1.90). 

p> A long-playing recording of two talks by the late 
Fr. Daniel Lord, S.J., is being distributed by the 
Genesians, a Canadian actors’ guild (1018 Mount 
Royal Place, Montreal 2, Quebec). The talks are 
“I Just Can’t Love My Neighbor” and “So I’m Dying 
of Cancer.” Each order for the recording should be 
accompanied by a contribution of $5 to the work 
of the guild. C.K. 
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“Exchanges of persons”’ 
unite the free world 


Congress is now evaluating the U. S. Exchange of 
Persons Program as a weapon in the world struggle 
for men’s minds. W. E. O’Brien, administrative as- 
sistant to Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota, has 
done us the favor of writing “Peace depends on peo- 
ple knowing people” in this issue to explain why a 
great many well-informed Americans believe this pro- 
gram, instead of being slashed as the House has 
already voted to do, should now be enlarged. 

The Exchange of Persons Program grew principally 
out of two important pieces of postwar legislation. 
As early as 1946, Sen. J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 
a Democrat who is also a former Rhodes scholar and 
former president of the University of Arkansas, had 
the foresight to father a bill which provided funds 
for Americans to travel and engage in study and re- 
search abroad and for foreign students to travel to 
and from the United States for the same purposes. 
Under the Fulbright Act, funds (restricted to trans- 
portation, in the case of foreign students) came from 
the sale of U. S. surplus war property abroad. 

In 1948, Senator Mundt, a Republican and (among 
other activities) former college teacher, co-authored 
the much broader U. S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act. Funds for this important weapon in 
the cold war came from annual dollar appropriations 
by Congress. The “interchange of persons, knowledge 
and skills” part of this experiment, everyone seems 
to agree, has been notably successful. 

Now what would happen to the Exchange of Per- 
sons Program if the House axing of the requested 
$22 million appropriation (including $8.8 million in 
foreign currencies) to $12 million (still including the 
foreign currencies) should become final? 

Lopping off $10 million of the actual dollar ap- 
propriation would, first of all, entirely cancel the 
proposed expansion of the program in the increasingly 
“sensitive” areas of the Middle East, the Far East, 
South Asia and Africa. Worse still, it would even 
further reduce our already inadequate exchanges of 
persons with peoples in those regions. It would, in 
fact, just about annihilate the program, we under- 
stand, in $1 countries, such as Hong Kong and all 
Africa, except Egypt. New Fulbright programs 
planned for Formosa and Korea, two of the most 
strategic spots in the cold war, would be killed. 

What impression would such a de-emphasizing of 
our cultural-interchange policy make on people 
abroad? The President has asked Congress for $40 
billion for our own and foreign military defense in 
1956. If we boggle at voting a mere $14 million in 
dollars for the Exchange of Persons Program, how 
can we answer the charge that we are relying far 
too exclusively on material means of defending free- 
dom. We hope the House conferees yield to the 
Senate, which approved the $22 million on May 31. 





EDITORIALS 











Quick action needed 
to help refugees 


The President’s May 27 message to Congress asking 
for quick action in revising the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 is more urgent than some members of Con- 
gress seem to realize. The moral integrity of the 
United States is at stake. Our country, abundantly 
blessed by God with material wealth, made a promise 
two years ago to discharge its duty in social justice 
and charity by helping to provide a haven for war- 
torn Europe's refugees. 

When President Eisenhower secured passage of the 
RRA of 1953, he proclaimed its goal to be the ad- 
mission of 209,000 refugees within two years. By this 
May we had admitted only 22,000. The ouster of 
Edward Corsi as the State Department’s assistant 
director of the refugee program (Am. 4/23 and 5/7) 
brought to a head its scandalous failure. 

It also drew attention to tangles in the law which 
partly explained this failure. The President has now 
asked Congress to remedy these defects so that his 
Administration can make good on its promises. For 
example, he wants Congress to allow unused openings 
in specific categories of refugee to be transferred to 
filled-up categories. He wants the very definition of 
“refugee” relaxed so as to include people who have, 
willy-nilly, managed to “resettle” outside their home- 
lands. The same applies to “expellees” and “escapees.” 
He wants Dutchmen whose farms were ruined by 
salt-water floods, for example, to be able to qualify 
as refugees. 

He thinks that requiring all refugees to be in pos- 
session of passports is unreasonable, as it obviously 
is. Nor should they be required to present “complete 
information” about their activities during the previous 
two years. How can escapees comply? Above all, RRA 
should allow U. S. voluntary agencies to sponsor in- 
dividual refugees, as they did under our displaced- 
persons immigration, instead of requiring individual 
sponsorship. 

Fourteen Republican Senators, including several 
notable conservatives, immediately pledged support 
of the President's ten-point revision plan. But power- 
ful Rep. Francis E. Walter (D., Pa.) reiterated his 
opposition to liberalizing RRA—despite the fact that 
as recently as April 15 he himself called it a “phony” 
to start with. It is up to the President to vindicate 
America’s reputation by putting his great prestige 
to work on Congress in favor of revision. 
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Come, Giver of Gifts! 


On the flamelike feast of Pentecost we pay our an- 
nual homage to that neglected Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, the silent Spirit of God. The rest of the busy 
year we almost forget Him. Like the air we breathe 
or the precious water we drink, He goes unnoticed. 
But He never ceases to work in the deepest, most 
silent places of our souls. 

The Pentecostal hymn, Veni, Sancte Spiritus, hails 
Him as Father of the Poor, Light of Hearts, Consoler, 
Rest in Labor, Tempering of Noonday Heat, sweet 
Guest of the Soul. It also calls Him Giver of Gifts. 

What gifts does He bring? First, Himself. Our 
faith teaches us that the justified are adopted into 
the very family of God and live with a new, divine, 
supernatural life. It is the Holy Spirit who, by His 
abiding presence in us, brings us this ineffable gift 
of sanctifying grace. St. Paul asks the Corinthians: 

. do you not know that your members are the 
remaple of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom you 
have from God, and that you are not your own?” 
(I Cor. 6:19). 

The Giver of Gifts also plants deep in us those 
infused virtues or supernatural habits of soul by which 
we are empowered to live and act as becomes mem- 
bers of God’s family. These permanent qualities of 
soul are the theological virtues of faith, hope and 
charity. They are called “theological” because they 
have God for their object. Without them we could 
not believe and hope in God, much less love Him, as 
His sons and daughters are obliged to do. 

So profoundly rooted in us are these habits that 
only mortal sin will eradicate them. Deliberate mortal 
sin always drives out God’s indwelling presence and 
tears up by the roots the virtue of supernatural 
charity. Obviously, God and love cannot abide in a 
soul deformed and depraved by mortal sin. But even 
when this tragedy occurs, the habits of faith and 
hope normally remain in the soul of the sinner. Only 
the sin of infidelity kills faith, and despair alone 
destroys hope. Otherwise, these two priceless vestiges 
of God’s former presence remain as a kind of life 
line back to God. 

When He comes to us, the Holy Spirit also brings 
the gift of the four supernatural moral virtues. These 
are prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. They 
help us employ our intellects and govern our wills 
in our manifold relations with created things. 

When a Christian is brave, makes a prudent de- 
cision, deals justly with others or controls his love of 
pleasure or possessions, these acts spring from infused 
habits traced on his soul by the Holy Spirit at bap- 
tism. And when he fails in the exercise of these 
virtues, he affronts the Giver of them. 

Our Guest brings us also the sevenfold treasure 
of which Isaias (11:2-3) writes: 

And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: 


the spirit of wisdom and of understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the spirit of 
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knowledge and of godliness. And he shall be 

filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord. 
Wisdom, understanding, counse] and knowledge are 
for the intellect, to make it as sensitive as a sun- 
flower to the light poured out by the Spirit abiding 
in us. Fortitude, godliness and fear of the Lord are 
given to make our wills malleable to the constant 
nudging of His undying love. 

We shall never again forget you, dearest friend. 
Sine tuo numine nihil est in homine. Without You 
we would indeed be empty and alone. Abide with us. 


How much for defense? 


Among the really critical issues Congress cannot af- 
ford to defer until the second session, none is more 
pressing than the size of defense appropriations. Ever 
since assuming control on Capitol Hill in January, 
the Democrats have been privately critical of the 
Administration plan to cut the costs of defense by 
reducing Army and Navy manpower and placing chief 
reliance on the deterrent effect of airpower and the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Up till now, most of 
them have been fearful of opposing the President 
publicly, since in matters of defense Mr. Eisenhower's 
authority is well-nigh unimpeachable. Two recent de- 
velopments suggest that the Democrats may at last 
be preparing to challenge the General on his home 
grounds, 

The first was the decision of the House on May 20 
to postpone consideration of the Administration plan 
for a large trained reserve. In the President's over- 
all plan for defense a trained reserve, which could 
be quickly mobilized, has an essential part. It was 
thought to justify the calculated risk of cutting the 
size of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Now with 
the future of the reserve in doubt, the Democrats 
are asking the President to reconsider his proposal 
that the Army be reduced from 1,170,000 men to 
1,027,000 men by June, 1956. If the President refuses, 
the Democrats may at last force a showdown. 

Further fuel was added to the growing revolt 
against the President’s economy approach to defense 
when serious doubt was raised about our assumed 
superiority over Soviet airpower. Last month, Aviation 
Week, authoritative McGraw-Hill trade publication, 
charged that “Russia is winning its technological race 
with the United States to develop superior airpower.” 
Among other things, it appears that the Russians are 
ahead of us in the production of intercontinental 
bombers. This revelation led to a minor uproar in 
Congress. It also led the embarrassed Pentagon to 
announce a 35-per-cent step-up in our B-52 production 
program. 

Though Congress cannot force the President to 
spend additional funds on defense, it might be a 
good idea to vote more money anyway. Psychologi- 
cally, such an action would warn the country that 
celebrations over the ending of the cold war are 
premature. 
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Peace depends on 
people knowing people 





W.E. O’Brien 





A NEW PHASE in the struggle to preserve world 
peace has set in. Sen. William F. Knowland presaged 
its advent in his sombre statement, interrupting the 
Senate’s special session last November, on the “atomic 
stalemate” which he foresaw. 

The rush of events this spring has largely confirmed 
the belief that the world has moved into a period 
of intensified nonmilitary competition 


On May 31 the Senate approved intact the State 
Department's request for $22 million to expand the 
Exchange of Persons Program, which the House had 
cut to $12 million. Mr. O’Brien, administrative 
assistant to Sen. Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota, a 
post he has held for many years, explains why the 
conferees meeting this week should provide gen- 
erously for this increasingly important program. 


“EXCHANGE OF PERSONS” DIPLOMACY 


One of the most important nonmilitary components 
of American foreign policy since the war has been 
our Exchange of Persons Program. Under this, for- 
eign students, teachers, journalists, social-welfare spe- 
cialists and other leading personalities have been in- 
vited to visit the United States as guests 





between the Communist and free na- 
tions. It is, as the saying goes, a battle 
for men’s minds. How decisive victories 
over men’s minds can be was under- 
lined at the Bandung Conference in In- 
donesia a couple of months ago. The 
courage and conviction with which 
leaders of non-Communist Asiatic peo- 
ples challenged the apologists for Red 
imperialism, masquerading as apostles 
of peace and anti-colonialism, seems to 
have blunted the edge of Red China’s 
ambitions to corral the uncommitted 








peoples of the Orient in its camp. 

The Soviet Union’s sudden agreement 
to an Austrian treaty, which came in the wake of the 
defeat of its drive to forestall West German member- 
ship in Nato, proved that Soviet policy has definitely 
shifted gears. Stalin’s policy of antagonizing the free 
world at every turn had plainly backfired. The amaz- 
ing build-up of anti-Communist military power, 
achieved through U. S. leadership, at least seems fi- 
nally to have persuaded the tacticians of aggressive 
Marxism that their bellicosity was heading them into 
a military showdown. Their new tactic is to muffle 
the drums of war and to rely on nonmilitary political, 
economic and propaganda measures to win the strug- 
gle of “competitive coexistence” with the forces of 
freedom. 

This global shift in Communist tactics requires a 
re-examination of American foreign policy. Everyone 
is agreed that for us to drop our military guard 
would be to tumble into a Marxist trap. On the 
other hand, the time has come to go all-out on non- 
military phases of our foreign policy. Our military 
strength has erected a shield behind which we can 
compete against the Communist world for the deep- 
down allegiance of people’s souls. The final outcome 
of the cold war will be decided largely by the suc- 
cess with which we carry through the nonmilitary 
phases of the postwar counter-offensive we have de- 
vised to prevent Marxists from enveloping any more 
peoples than they already have enveloped. 





Oo of our Government in order to become 
acquainted with typical American per- 
sonalities and agencies doing the kind 
of work in which our guests are them- 
selves engaged in their homelands. 
These are two-way programs, with 
properly qualified Americans enjoying 
a similar opportunity of visiting foreign 
lands at the expense of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for similar purposes. 

During the past year 7,121 of these 
exchanges have been arranged. Two- 
thirds of the exchangees were foreigners 
invited to the United States to study, 
teach, lecture, carry on specialized re- 
search or gain work experience. The other third were 
Americans who went abroad on the same types of 
mission. 

The Department of State, which conducts these 
programs, calls attention to the fact that “many of 
these exchanges were planned within the framework 
of projects to meet special situations in different 
countries.” For example, a couple of years ago, His- 
panic specialists in international law met in Latin 
America to promote the study of international law 
among the Spanish-speaking peoples of the world. 
Prof. Antonio de Luna, director of the Institute on 
the History of International Law at the University 
of Madrid, took a leading part in the discussions, 
emphasizing the natural-law basis of international 
law. The Madrid institute was named a center of 
the group’s international project. 

Dr. de Luna thereby attracted the attention of 
officials in the Exchange of Persons Program, who 
promptly invited him to visit this country in order 
to see for himself how American universities went 
about the study and teaching of international law. 
As a result of his visit, Dr. de Luna has agreed to 
join the faculty of a large American Catholic uni- 
versity as a visiting professor. No doubt he will con- 
tribute toward a much better understanding between 
the people of the United States and those of Spain 
and other Hispanic countries. In such concrete ways 
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the peoples of the free world can come to understand 
each other much better. This common understand- 
ing of one another, of course, is essential to greater 
cooperation between various nations in the achieving 
of stable, peaceful relations between them. 


History AND STATUS OF THE PROGRAMS 


The postwar Exchange of Persons Program has its 
legislative roots principally in the Fulbright Act of 
1946, the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 and a number 
of other legislative measures setting up special ex- 
change programs with Latin-American countries, 
China, Korea, Finland, Iran, Germany, Austria and 
India. These special authorizations met special needs 
in sensitive areas of the world where international 
problems of high priority challenged our ingenuity. 
The programs are financed both through congres- 
sional appropriations in dollars and through the use 
of money that we have at our disposal in foreign cur- 
rencies. These are funds which foreign governments 
credited to our Government from the sale of surplus 
war materials abroad. Under the Fulbright Act the 
U. S. Government can assign these funds to support 
Americans we send abroad to study or carry out other 
purposes of this phase of the exchange program. 

There are Federal cultural-interchange programs 
outside those run by the Department of State, but 
our present interest lies in these latter. The proposed 
appropriation for continuation of the department’s 
Exchange of Persons Program under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt Acts for the fiscal year 1956 is $22 
million, of which $8.3 would be in foreign currencies. 
This is an increase of $6.5 million over the present 
year’s appropriation, largely to cover the costs of ex- 
changes with the Middle East, Far East, South Asia 
and Africa as recommended by congressional com- 
mittees, Vice President Nixon, Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
and others. 

Instead of expanding the program, the House cut 
the appropriation from $22 million to $12 million, 
of which $8 million must still be in foreign curren- 
cies. This would leave only $4 million for activ‘ties 
costing dollars and for the administration of the en- 
tire program. The Senate on May 31 approved the 
$22 million intact. The two bills were to be ironed 
out in conference this week. 

It is important to note that private groups supple- 
ment the facilities provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out these programs. Last year, for 
example, it is estimated that at least $7.8 million 
was contributed in this way from nongovernmental 
sources. This contribution helped to defray the costs 
of 450 projects involving 3,400 exchanges of persons. 


VALUABLE REsuLTsS ACHIEVED 


What evidence have we which would prove that 
the Exchange of Persons Program in its various phases 
has actually achieved its purpose of creating better 
understanding and a greater spirit of friendliness be- 
tween Americans and other free peoples? In answer- 
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ing this question we must distinguish between the 
short-range and long-range phases of this experiment. 
It is too soon to judge of the long-range results. The 
younger people from foreign lands who have had 
the opportunity to visit the United States were se- 
lected because of the promise they gave of rising in 
influence at home as their careers unfolded. In most 
cases they have not yet had time to achieve much 
influence. 

But we can tell from the good results of the short- 
range phases that the experiment is achieving its pur- 
poses. For example, nearly every one of the Asiatics of 
real prominence who spoke up at the Bandung Con- 
ference in defense of the peaceful purposes of U. S. 
foreign policy and in condemnation of the aggressive 
purposes of Red expansionism has been educated in 
one of the Western countries. In fact, the Bandung 
Conference went on record in favor of international 
exchanges of persons by adopting a resolution de- 
claring that “the most powerful means of promoting 
understanding among nations is the development of 
cultural cooperation.” 

Last November, at the meeting of the National 
Council of Catholic Women in Boston, President 
Eisenhower testified that the exchange programs are 
“increasing intercultural understanding and thereby 
forging the bonds of brotherhood and good will 
among men. They are thus serving the cause of 
peace in a troubled world.” Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon recently told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that his “look-see” tours through Asia and 
Latin America had proven to him the effectiveness 
of these exchanges. “If I had to pick one program in 
the foreign field which was the most effective,” he 
said; “if I had to pick one that was indispensable, 
this would be it.” 

A survey by the Bureau of Social Science Research 
of American University, Washington, D. C., reported 
that foreign students, after visiting the United States, 
were favorably impressed by their experience. They 
thought Americans were “cordial, warm, kind and 
hospitable . . . and that this was experienced as 
quite a surprise.” The same survey indicated that 
foreign students credit us with a high cultural level 
and strong attachment to non-economic values. In 
other words, their experiences here had caused them 
to revise the stereotype distant peoples often have of 
Americans as a money-mad breed of vulgar tastes. 

A survey which the Department of State itself 
conducted of about 1,000 returned grantees in 17 
foreign countries showed that the majority of them 
after returning home had engaged in activities favor- 
able to the purposes which the United States is 
pursuing in the world at large. This was particularly 
true of our foreign policy, of which the visitors ac- 
quired a much better understanding during their 
stay with us. 

Ranbir Singh, editor of the Daily Milap of New 
Delhi, the capital of India, has gone on record about 
the way his visit to America changed his attitude 
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toward us. He said that his impressions of Americans 
previous to his visit—impressions gained mostly from 
American movies and Communist propaganda—were 
that most Americans were either crooks or millionaires 
or both. On our home grounds, however, he found 
Americans to be neither, but friendly and kind, much 
like the folks he knew at home. Mr. Singh makes as 
many as nine talks a day to various groups in India. 
The newspaper he edits is full of accurate informa- 
tion about us and his editorials are friendly. This 
kind of offset to the malicious anti-American propa- 
ganda Soviet agents pour into India is invaluable to 
the cause of freedom and peace. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burger, counselor in the Catholic 
Church’s women’s-affairs program in Germany, has 
informed almost a million Germans, through her mag- 
azine articles and lectures, about her impressions of 
America. She keeps insisting on the fact that, though 
the New York skyline is picketed by skyscrapers in- 
stead of church spires, as in Europe, it is a mistake 
to minimize the importance of religion in the United 
States. 

Our diplomats abroad who see the exchange pro- 
grams in operation overseas are enthusiastic witnesses 
to its value. U. S. Ambassadors polled on the sub- 
ject agreed with Mr. Nixon’s estimate: “This exchange 
of persons is our most effective program abroad.” 

Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the De- 
partment of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, who has had considerable experience 
with these programs, wrote to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee urging continuance of this experi- 
ment. 

Finally, we know how important the Kremlin re- 
gards its own exchange programs as weapons in its 
cold war against freedom. All the key people in the 
Guatemala revolt, according to Mr. Nixon’s check, 
had been sent either to Russia or to Iron Curtain 
countries to study. 


Minor CnriricisMs 


One criticism of the Exchange of Persons Program 
is that enough foreign students come to the United 
States to study (30,000 in 1954) without our paying 
their way. The answer is that the Department of 
State selects young foreigners of proven competence 
and could get many more from the sensitive areas. 
It gives preference to those who are particularly in- 
terested in such subjects as American history, the 
social sciences and law and studies which will en- 
able them to promote the well-being of their own 
people through engineering, medicine and social wel- 
fare. The ability of foreign students to come here 
without our help depends on many circumstances 
which have no relevance to the purposes of this spe- 
cial program, such as the financial standing of their 
parents. 

Another criticism is that we do not need to make 
more friends in already friendly countries. In view 
of the ingenuity of the Soviet Union and Red China 


in creating friction between us and our allies, this 
criticism hardly carries much weight. We cannot have 
too many or too well-informed friends in foreign 
countries. Besides, who knows whether the younger 
persons now working their ways toward positions of 
leadership abroad will be friendly to us when they 
wield great influence within a few years? 


UNwWIsE Economy 


The desire of Congress to economize is always 
understandable. Before accepting such a deep cut as 
the House has approved, however, proponents, of the 
program hope the Senate will carefully weigh the 
value of the particular phases of it which will suffer 
most (see editorial on p. 285). When we consider 
it a bargain to be able, by multiplying orders, to 
build a single intercontinental B-52 jet bomber for 
$8 million, is it wise to refuse less than three times 
that amount to continue in full force for another 
year our best weapon in the battle for men’s minds? 
For in the end, as the Bandung Conference must have 
convinced us, it is what the peoples of the world 
think that will decide who wins and who loses the 
cold war. Why take chances on losing that battle 
merely to save a few million dollars? 


Why Britain endorsed 
the Eden Government 





Anthony J. Wright 





London—Why were the Conservatives returned to 
power in the May 26 election in Britain with a larger 
majority than they have enjoyed in the past four 
years? Why did the Left, as represented by the Labor 
party, drop still more in public favor, continuing a 
decline which started in 1950 when its postwar ma- 
jority of 150 fell to a lead of six? In 1951 the Labor- 
ites came back to Westminster with 16 fewer seats 
than the Tories and now they are 67 seats worse 
off than their chief rivals. 


A Famous VIcTorRY 


The Conservative majority of 58 over all other 
parties in the 630-seat Commons is more of a vic- 
tory than might at first be evident. No British Gov- 
ernment since Gladstone’s time has ever returned 
after an election with more power than it had be- 
fore. In fact, if one omits war years when electoral 





Mr. Wright, born and educated in Great Britain, is 
on the writing staff of the National Film Board of 
Canada. He also does free-lance writing for Canadian, 
U. S. and British periodicals. He went to Britain 
early in May to cover the elections. 
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truces were in force, Britain has in recent decades 
regularly swapped one party for another at each 
general election. 

On those statistics one would have expected the 
Tories either to be thrown out or to return with a 
smaller majority over the Socialists. To have got back 
with less than their 1951-55 majority (16 over the 
Socialists, 20—together with their allies—over all 
combined opponents) would have meant a grueling, 
bickering, possibly impotent Conservative rule, badly 
hindering Britain’s conduct of foreign and business 
affairs. Now they have a clearer mandate than was 
given them in 1951 and Labor has to wait anxiously 
while its intra-party Bevan-Gaitskell fight for power 
continues. 


Wry THE SwINGc TO THE RIGHT? 


At first glance, then, the Tories are more firmly 
in the driving seat. Was their ascendancy maintained 
because women drool over Sir Anthony 
Eden’s good looks or some such shallow 
reason, or was there a turning away from 
the Labor party recipe for national hap- 
piness? That party prescribed nationaliza- 
tion of sections of the chemical and ma- 
chine-tools industries, price control on some 
essential goods, bulk buying by Govern- 
ment of meat, wheat and other commodi- 
ties, an alternative broadcasting system to 
the BBC but paid for, like it, out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets, and various extensions of the welfare-state 
measures which both parties have approved but which 
the Conservatives believe should not be wantonly ex- 
panded at the expense of the already heavily bur- 
dened taxpayer. 

On foreign policy, a matter which, as far as one 
can judge, has not much concerned the British voter 
this time, the Socialists had a papered-over program. 
It spoke of three aims: disarmament, relaxation of 
world tensions and help for underdeveloped areas. 
It was really a question of being “against sin”; Labor 
differed from the Tories only on the definition of sin. 
All parties want disarmament. But the Tories are 
probably less likely than the Socialists to rush into 
rapid and credulous arms-shedding because of some 
paper promise signed by the Kremlin. Both British 
parties have the same views on helping the backward 
and poor in Asia and Africa. (Aneurin Bevan had his 
own scheme for giving special aid to Indonesia out 
of British taxes to keep Indonesians from lining up 
with the Reds.) 

Like both major American parties, Britain’s po- 
litical groups want less tension in the world. The 
Tories offered a continuation of patience and strength, 
very much as President Eisenhower would, but 
Clement Attlee urged that Chiang Kai-shek leave the 
offshore islands, that Formosa be neutralized under 
the United Nations and that Communist China be 
given a UN seat. 

None of this would really win over waverers from 
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Toryism or cause the floating vote to plump for 
Labor. Despite what may have appeared in American | 


papers, folk here are not discussing the hydrogen 
bomb, although they may be thinking about it. They 
are not gnashing their teeth at Chiang Kai-shek nor 
jeering at Secretary of State Dulles or crowing over 
the de-emphasis of the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
They are more concerned with the price of eggs than 
the size of bombs. 

I say this to stress that Britain in the main approves 
of what Messrs. Churchill, Eden, Butler and Mac- 


millan have been doing to rally the pound and to | 


bolster the anti-Communist strength of the West. 
There was, it seems, no great preference for Herbert 
Morrison (surely one of the most unsuccessful of 
British Foreign Ministers) over Harold Macmillan, no 
greater love for Clement Attlee than Sir Anthony 
Eden (a man who has yet, however, to prove him- 
self as a leader). While Hugh Gaitskell might be as 
able as Richard Butler in managing national 
finances, he would be applying, not a busi- 
nessman’s touch based on common sense 
and practical experience, but a wooden, 
doctrinaire political philosophy imposed by 
the Labor party. There might come a time 
when Mr. Gaitskell as Labor’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wanted to prune costs, cut 
interest rates or otherwise influence national 
solvency. At his elbow always would be the 


glowering figure of Aneurin Bevan, fierce, sometimes 


venomous, baiter of Americans and an ambitious man 
who wants to be British Prime Minister. 


ROLE OF ANEURIN BEVAN 


Aneurin Bevan was, in fact, the bogey which may 
have scared waverers into voting Conservative. There 
seems no doubt that a power struggle is going on 
within the Labor party. Bevan is its most brilliant 
figure, doubtless, but he is a person who gives many 
Englishmen, Scots and even some Welshmen the 
shivers. He is still waving the flag of “class struggle” 
while many of his colleagues have dropped it. Bevan 
still has a sense of mission and it appears to lie in 
furthering the supreme power of the modern state 
at the expense of the private individual. “Industries 
must be nationalized, period,” seems to be the Bevan- 
ite call, whether or not they could do better under 
a bevy of paper-shuffling civil servants than under 
private control. 

Mr. Bevan draws strength from this mistaken sense 
of mission to push schemes that for many were watch- 
words twenty years ago but are now dusty relics. 
His colleagues have lost most of their “get up and 
go.” They realize that they have already gone as far 
as they wished to in 1945, and are now scratching 
around for a creed in the fight against “bloated Tory 
businessmen.” Until the creed comes, or until the 
Tories make such a mess of things that Labor can 
crow, Mr. Attlee and his moderates can only be “me- 


tooers.” They can only claim to be able to do what | 
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the Tories have been doing for the past three years 
and to do it better. 

Mr. Bevan is under no such handicap. He can mar- 
shal to his grim standard all the America-haters, all 
the bitterer members of what the British persist in 
calling the “working class,” all those who believe in 
the idealistic vocation of the political Left. At the 
head of such a band he appears strong and seems to 
know where he is going. His journey may be back- 
wards, but at least it has a direction. Mr. Attlee’s 
motion is not so noticeable. He appears to be merely 
holding on both to party power and to a somewhat 
faded program. 


Tory APPEAL 


Britons put the Tories back in power because they 
were happy with their conduct of the nation’s busi- 
ness, much happier than the Tory majority might 
suggest. The Tories, as always, had the practical ap- 
proach. Their program was not specific—just more of 
the same. They would further free the economic at- 
mosphere so that the country could prosper more. 
They would continue to build more than 300,000 
houses yearly, would build more schools and hos- 
pitals, would clear 200,000 persons yearly from Brit- 
ain’s slums. These were their main promises or hopes. 

The Tories are an empirical party, their philosophy 
mainly one of common-sense, day-to-day efficiency. 
Their appeal is based on such prime human motive- 
forces as desire for reasonable profit, frugal comfort 
for everyone, a whittling down of the state’s power 
over the working and living habits of the individual 
and a distrust of rigid and bleak economic cure-alls 
divorced from life as people live it. 


SOCIALIST HANDICAPS 


It seems that the very rigidity of the Socialists has 
been their undoing in this election. They have for 
the most part repeated programs and urged policies 
that suited the mood of Britons in 1945. That was 
in the days when the word “Labor” seemed to have 
more to do with the workers’ advancement than the 
word “Conservative.” But now, with rising wages, 
plentiful goods and yet no serious inflation, the word 
“Labor” no longer has the friendly glow of ten years 
ago. The wives of dockers, railwaymen and others 
are getting sick of strikes, official and unofficial. They 
have no reason to believe that the Labor party, which 
depends directly on trade-union funds for its financial 
existence, would be able to deal more quickly, im- 
partially and effectively with industrial disputes than 
have the Tories in the last year or so. Even the Trades 
Union Congress has been powerless to settle bicker- 
ing between dockers’ unions. In some respects the 
Labor party is the political arm of the TUC and 
would be just as powerless. 

The Tories had a bounce about their campaigning 
that was lacking on the Left. The Labor machine 
groaned petulantly when some bright Tory organizer 
distributed a fake ration book purporting to belong 


to a “Mr. Muggins,” whose address was given as “The 
Prefab., Aneurin Vale, Concentration Camp, Labor- 
ville, Glamorgan.” In it appeared these verses: 


Let’s have it all over again. 

Let’s live it anew from the start, 

The queues in the snow and the rain, 
So dear to the Socialist heart. 


The counting of coupons, the filling of forms, 
The schedules and permits, the quotas and norms, 
The juggling with rations, one up and two down, 
The spies and inspectors in country and town. 
And since we find freedom a snare and a strain, 
Let’s start with controls and restrictions again. 


Let’s strangle ambition, iet’s stifle success 

Make little men bigger and greater men less; 

Let’s grovel for dollars, while cursing the Yanks, 

And trace all our troubles to profits and banks. 

And since we have millions to pour down the 
drain, 

Let’s start the old nut scheme all over again. 


Let’s say of all countries that ours is the worst, 
Preach love of all nations, but Chinamen first, 
Let’s step up taxation to heights that astound, 
Destroy Britain’s credit, devalue the pound— 
And when we see ruin stark-staring and plain, 
Let’s call in the Tories to save us again. 


The Labor party organization at Hitchin, Herts., 
unwisely tried to get a court order restraining a local 
Tory agent from distributing the mock ration card. 
The report of the court’s refusal to take the matter 
seriously made big news throughout the country. Mil- 
lions of readers of the national papers read carefully 
and were impressed by a joking electoral pamphlet 
that would otherwise have reached only a few thou- 
sand people. 


WHITHER BRITAIN? 


Is Britain going to the Right? Is the extreme Left 
discredited by this election; will its appeal to the 
country be less? From what I have noticed here, it is 
hard to say “Yes” to either of these questions. What 
appears to be happening is that the moderate Left, 
represented by Mr. Attlee, has lost its platform and 
much of its initiative. Mr. Bevan, with his power of 
oratory, his negative programs and his diatribes 
against Britain’s allies may get a real grip on the 
Labor movement. If he does, then the fear may not 
be unfounded that the Left will become the extreme 
Left, with its coterie of fellow travelers. 

The Whigs became the Liberals, who in turn gave 
way to Labor. Labor is now in some danger from 
Bevanism, which could possibly yield to something 
like communism in the future. That is the progression 
feared by some here. What seems more likely is that 
the moderate Left under someone like Hugh Gaitskell 
will bide its time, profit by Conservative errors, con- 
quer its Bevanite foes and regain power by a left-of- 
middle popular appeal at the 1959-60 elections. 
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Festival of Film 
at Cannes 





Maryvonne Butcher 





At the end of the Cannes Film Festival this year, 
when it came to the allocation of the prize and the 
issue of the text accompanying the award, the jury 
of the International Catholic Office of the Cinema 
(OCIC) found itself in a position to begin its state- 
ment with the notable words: “That the OCIC jury 
wishes to begin by congratulating the nations of East 
and West on the intrinsic value and the decorum of 
a great number of the films praised at Cannes this 
year. Never, perhaps, has any festival so well illus- 
trated the close natural alliance between art and 
morality.” 

It was quite an occasion. And indeed, looking back 
over the selection of films we had seen, the words 
seemed the barest statement of fact. For one thing, 
both the OCIC prize and the Grand Prix of the festi- 
val itself had been awarded to the same film. America’s 
Marty, about which you will not need to be told, won 
great praise for its sterling qualities of moderation, 
human warmth and compassionate reality. Quite 
apart from its services to the reputation of the cinema 
in general, it will do much for the reputation of Amer- 
ican pictures in particular, since this kind of modesty 
and sincerity too often seems to get swamped in the 
great spectacular features which are apt to impress 
themselves on Europe as the typical American pic- 
ture. When you consider that Marty’s other American 
competitors (not to speak of the European contribu- 
tion) were The Country Girl and East of Eden, you 
can see how dramatically David snatched the victory 
from Goliath. 

Special mentions which the OCIC jury made this 
year went to the British selections for moral and 
spiritual qualities—-the only compliment which this 
country received, as a matter of fact—though both the 
films sent in for judgment were good and adult pic- 
tures. One was the adaptation of Graham Greene’s 
The End of the Affair, called in French for some un- 
known reason Vivre un Grand Amour, in which Deb- 
orah Kerr’s beautiful performance as Sarah did much 
to redeem what was in many ways a betrayal of the 
novel and in which an extremely faithful representa- 
tion of English Catholic atmosphere escaped recog- 
nition by reason of its very understatement. It is a good 
film which deserved more. 

Sir Carol Reed’s A Kid for Two Farthings, featur- 





Maryvonne Butcher, who has covered the interna- 
tional film festival many times, is the film critic for 
the London Tablet. 
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ing one of the several child stars at Cannes this year, 
was the second British picture. It is very unlike The 
Fallen Idol or The Third Man, being a fantastic story 
of London’s Jewish East End, in which the little boy 
seeks and, to his own satisfaction, finds a unicorn 
which will grant the wishes that solve the problems 
of all the many people he loves. It is full of warmth, 
affection and kindliness and contains in David Kossoff 
an actor whose every word and movement tell. But 
it baffled the spectators at Cannes, though when it 
opened in London last week it received immediate 
recognition on its home ground. 

The other special mention of the OCIC jury went 
to the Spanish film Marcelino Pan y Vino, made by 
Ladislao Vadja, with another breath-takingly accom- 
plished little boy of five playing the star part of 
Marcelino. This is, for two-thirds of its length, per- 
haps even for three-quarters of it, an enchanting pic- 
ture. It tells the story—a legend of the end of the 
Napoleonic wars—of the baby who was abandoned 
on the steps of a Franciscan house in Spain, and who 
was brought up by the friars since they could find no 
suitable home for him. 

Marcelino grows and thrives, though he feels the 
lack of his mother and someone to play with; so he 
invents a friend called Manuelo who goes everywhere 
and does everything with him. Together they play 
tricks on the doting community, and together they 
climb to the forbidden attic where Marcelino has 
been warned there lurks a man who will take him 
away forever. As far as this the story is faultless, the 
photography excellent and the performances admira- 
ble, while the constant humor salts the gentleness of 
the Franciscan temper with an authentic tang. But 
when Marcelino opens the creaking door to the attic 
he finds an old crucifix there, with a Man hanging on 
it, and he makes a friend of this Man once his terror 
is calmed. He steals bread and wine for Him from 
the refectory (hence his name), and a blanket from 
the store, and talks familiarly as he brings his gifts. 

Here there began what seemed quite natural to 
some critics but appeared to others a marked lapse 
of esthetic and religious taste: for we saw the hand 
reach down and take the bread, raise the mug of 
wine, accept the blanket. We heard the voice talking 
with Marcelino and saw the little boy take the crown 
of thorns and play with it. Finally, Marcelino is asked 
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what he would like as a reward for his kindness and 
he chooses to see his own mother in heaven and with 
her the Mother of God. “But you must go to sleep to 
do that” he is told, and so we are shown the little 
lifeless figure in the chair and the awestruck friars 
peering through the doorway. If only the whole cli- 
max of the picture had been shown indirectly, by the 
expressions on the wonderfully mobile face of little 
Pablito Calvo or those of the wondering Franciscans, 
it would have been more seemly and more effective, 
and it would have been hard to find fault in any other 
direction. 

As it was, the Catholic jury said that it gave expres- 
sion to the friendship between Christian and Christ 
as well as new freshness to the Gospel themes, both 
of the childlike spirit and the sense of community in 
humble tasks performed with devotion. The film 
might well have carried off the prize, but in the cir- 
cumstances it was as well, really, that it received in- 
stead its special “mention in dispatches.” It is certain- 
ly a film that will give enormous pleasure to many 
people, not only Catholics and not only Spaniards. 

The pictures that follow were competing for the 
Grand Prix. The French selection was disappointing. 
André Cayatte showed another of his mordant attacks 
on the judicial system, called Dossier Noir, and the 
other was Du Rififi chez les Hommes, a brilliantly 
made piece about safecracking which left one feeling 
“so what?” The two French films which were shown 
in Cannes at the same time, but not as festival selec- 
tions, were in fact much more impressive. Duvivier’s 
Marianne de ma Jeunesse is a poetic and extraordi- 
narily beautiful picture of youth in a haunted country 
of mountains, mists and forests in Austria, which re- 
called the fairy-tale atmosphere of Alain-Fournier’s 
novel, Le Grand Meaulnes, in its fantasy and nostal- 
gia. The other film, Jean Renoir’s French Can-Can, is 
so entirely visual in conception that it is vain to 
describe it. Imagine a supercharged Moulin Rouge 
and you will have a slight approximation to the im- 
pact it makes: carnal, brilliant and ruthless, it is the 
kind of film that will, I imagine, necessarily suffer a 
great deal from censorship on export. 

The Russians showed their rather disappointing 
picture of Romeo and Juliet, which even the mirac- 
ulous dancing of Ulanova could not redeem, and as 
second string, a most delightful story called Bolchaia 
Sehia, which means something like The Great Family. 
Full of humor and with surprisingly little propaganda, 
it described the fortunes of a large family who all, 
from grandfather downward, work in some way or 
another in the dockyards. The conflict between the 
old traditionalists and the young technicians was 
movingly drawn, and the acting is splendid; in fact 
the old grandfather, played by Loukianov, won a 
prize from the festival jury, and rightly so. 

I missed the Bulgarian picture, Gueroite Na Chipka, 
which was reported to contain some sequences of 
amazing power and beauty, and to deploy a cast of 
thousands, all drawn from Bulgarian armed forces; 


which is certainly one way of cutting costs. The other 
Iron Curtain selections were not remarkable. 

India, on the other hand, sent in an old-fashioned 
tear-jerker that could hardly have been better of its 
kind and which was full of the highest sentiments. 
It was called Boot Polish, and recounted the story of 
two little orphans, brother and sister, who were 
looked after by a cruel aunt who made them beg at 
railway stations. Acted with almost horrifying virtuos- 
ity by a thin little girl called Baby Naaz and a podgy 
little boy called Ratan Kumar, it showed the efforts 
of the children to become honest workers, with the 
help of their disreputable old friend John, who lived 
in a hovel with a lamp burning before a picture of 
the Sacred Heart on its rickety walls. They starved, 
they were parted, they were miserable, they rejoiced 
and they managed never again to beg. The end of the 
film showed them triumphantly facing life again with 
courage and independence together at an age when 
Western children are hardly out of their first school. 

We all wept and wept again, and felt full of a kind 
of reluctant admiration for a nation that could accept 
so unsophisticated and so effective a technique with- 
out any inhibitions at all. The little boy was given a 
prize by the jury, but how they could leave out Baby 
Naaz I cannot comprehend. There was one sequence 
of her dancing with some little friends by torchlight 
which was enchanting. 

Another little girl took a major part in the Egyptian 
film Life or Death, which was again a simple but 
effective story of a chemist who got his prescriptions 
confused and sent the small girl scurrying across the 
hot and crowed streets of Cairo with a bottle of poi- 
son, leaving us to enjoy the frantic efforts of the police 
to track her down. Suspense was terrific until the very 
moment when the glass was dashed from the sick 
man’s lips. This picture, like the Indian one, showed 
an immense improvement on those submitted for 
judgment before by the producing countries. It is 
clear that the countries where nationalism is a fierce 
issue are determined to make their own films for their 
own audiences, and are catching up by leaps and 
bounds on the more established peoples. 

The usual festival ballyhoo went on ceaselessly for 
far more hours than seemed available—24 were clearly 
quite insufficient. Parties were given by the United 
States at the Ambassadeurs; by the Japanese with 
little gifts for all the women guests; by the French 
cinema industry at a restaurant up in the hills; by the 
British, characteristically, on board the cruiser Shef- 
field, which lay out in the bay looking extremely func- 
tional in the way battleships have. The Battle of 
Flowers took place along the famous Croisette one 
hot and windy afternoon, with Esther Williams look- 
ing delightful as Queen of the entertainment, and a 
little Japanese actress, in shimmering cloth of silver 
and flowers in her hair, an incarnation of all those 
Japanese prints we were brought up on. She shared 
a decorated carriage with the tough French star Eddie 
Constantine. It was difficult to say who seemed to be 
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enjoying themselves most, the two in the carriage or 
the delighted crowd who caught the flowers they 


threw. 


But to the Catholics none of these glittering enter- 
tainments will be so vivid in memory as the unforget- 
table Grande Messe du Cinéma, celebrated this year 
in the chapel at Vence which was made for the 
Dominican nuns by the great painter Matisse. It was 
a hot, still morning when we set off at eight o'clock 
for the little walled town in the mountains; and by 
the time we went in to Mass, soon after nine, the 
light was pouring through the cobalt and acid-green 
windows of the exquisite white and black chapel, with 
its frescoes of St. Dominic and Our Lady with her 


Child. One’s whole heart felt exalted by the joy that 
the Psalmist knew when he said: “I was glad when 


they said unto me, let us go into the house of the 


Lord.” 


A dialog Mass was celebrated by the Bishop of 
Monaco, with Rev. Emmanuel Flipo, S.J., one of our 
ecclesiastical assistants, praying, rather than preach- 
ing, that all those who worked for the cinema might 
do so for the glory of God and that their efforts might 
be blessed. It was a rare oasis of peace, and all the 
more precious for that. It seemed fitting, when we 
came to make our final adjudications, that after this 
the general level of films shown at the festival should 
have been found worthy of higher praise than usual, 





Future for the sick 





MEDICAL CARE FOR TOMORROW 





By Michael M. Davis. Harper. 497p. 
$6.50 


That everyone should have the oppor- 
tunity for good medical care, is fast 
becoming an American ideal. People 
warmly debate the methods of bring- 
ing this about, but the ideal itself is 
hardly a matter of dispute. Nor is 
there any dispute about the main re- 
quirements of good medical care. 

A good supply of well-trained con- 
scientious physicians tops the list of 
health-care needs. Good physicians, 
however, must have good instruments 
with which to work. Today, that 
means everything from the indispens- 
able little black bag to the latest in 
hospital equipment. In addition to 
equipment, the modern physician 
needs the new knowledge that comes 
from well-planned research. His work 
must be harmoniously integrated with 
that of the dentist and paramedical 
workers such as the nurse, the medical 
technician, the public-health worker 


and the hospital administrator. The 
specialist, the general practitioner 
must cooperate closely as a team with 
other health workers if all Americans, 
rural and urban, rich and poor, are to 
have the medical care they need. 
Finally, a workable system of paying 
for this medical care must provide in- 
centive for physicians and yet be 
within the reach of all classes of the 
population. 

The outstanding merit of this book 
is that it sees medical care not in seg- 
ments or single dimensions but in all 
its roundness as a scientific, economic 
and sociological problem. Nor does it 
overlook the fact that good medical 
care rests ultimately on highly per- 
sonal individual relationships. 

Michael Davis is no novice in the 
field of medical sociology. He was a 
member of the 1932 Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care and signed 
its report recommending extension of 
voluntary health insurance (a report 
at that time rejected by the Journal of 
the American Medical Association as 
“socialism and communism, inciting 
to revolution”). At present, Mr. Davis, 
with forty years of experience in medi- 
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cal-care administration behind him, is 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Committee for the 
Nation’s Health. 

Starting out with some trenchant re- 
marks on the difference between the 
need and the demand for medical 
care, the author reviews the history 
and present status of medical organi- 
zation and personnel. Next he re- 
views the growth of health insurance 
and discusses its present inadequacy. 
In general he is critical of fee-for-ser- 
vice as the preferred method of pay- 
ing for medical service. Mr. Davis 
comments on the American Medical 
Association will annoy many doctors 
whose natural loyalty makes them sen- 
sitive to any criticism of the foremost 
official spokesmen for American medi- 
cine. 

Attacking the common assertion 
that the AMA is a democratic organ 
of the vast majority of American phy- 
sicians, he notes that the AMA House 
of Delegates is not elected by the rank 
and file and that it lacks control of 
its own working committees and the 
all-important power of the purse. 

This book is more than a simple 
exposé. In addition to a forceful de- 
scription and analysis of the complex 
institutions of medical care, Mr. Davis 
draws his own conclusions and offers 
suggestions for future progress. Op- 
ponents of a national compulsory 
health-insurance plan may not take 
very kindly to this book. Explaining 
how he himself was once opposed to 
the idea, the author goes on to say 
that he now considers such a national 
plan the only workable solution for 
many of the present inadequacies of 
medical service. 


Economic measures alone will not 
solve the professional problems of 
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organization, quality, supply and 
distribution, but without compre- 
hensive economic measures taken 
by society, and utilizing the agen- 
cy of government, neither the 
professional nor the economic 
problems of medical care can be 
solved. 


It would not be politically realistic 
to attempt to implement such a plan 
all at once by legislation. The author 
plumps for what he calls “expedited 
gradualness,” suggesting, as a pos- 
sible first step, extension of the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance Act to 
include medical aid to its beneficiaries. 
But Mr. Davis’ advocacy of national 
insurance is restrained. There is noth- 
ing of the agitator in his writing. He 
is well aware of the dialectic of the 
social process. 


In medical care the stages are 
likely to be of plans rather than 
a plan—plans of several different 
types of insurance developing 
side by side with state medicine, 

ublic-health work, tax-supported 
poapitale and clinics and fee-for- 
service practice. The stages of de- 
velopment represent the changing 
balance of emphasis among pend- 
ing alternatives on the road from 
the medicine of the last quarter 
of the 19th century to the medi- 
cine of the second half of the 
20th. The one certainty is that 
the present balance is too uneasy 
to be durable. 


Perhaps this book does not suff- 
ciently weigh the possible effects of 
national insurance on the common 
good. Here one enters the domain of 
social philosophy. Medical care is not 
the only social good, and many a sin- 
cere reader who would blush to use 
the vapid tactic of argument by unde- 
fined and emotion-packed tags such 
as “the American way of life” or “so- 
cialized medicine” will still shy away 
from avoidable national controls. 

Mr. Davis is no doctrinaire collec- 
tivist. He would undoubtedly agree 
that unnecessary government involve- 
ment in the institutions of medical care 
is a social evil. But his considered view 
is that government intervention is 
now necessary on a national scale. 
Those who feel that the hardening of 
social life and the growth of bureau- 
cracy provide a climate unfavorable 
to the responsible development of hu- 
man personality will be slow to accept 
Mr. Davis’ conclusion. They may feel 
that Mr. Davis has not proved his 
case, but at any rate they will find in 
im an opponent who will force them 
to sharpen their arguments and base 
them on facts. 

Doctors, sociologists, politicians, in- 
deed any intelligent citizen who has 
the common good at heart, will want 
to read this book. It is eminently read- 


able. Whether the author is describing 
the public-health service or the finan- 
cial plight of medical education, the 
book marches forward in a clear and 
flowing style that never bogs down 
in medical or sociological jargon. 

A kind of mental boycott that shuts 
the eyes and the mind to all expres- 
sions of opinion at variance with their 
own is an unfortunate tendency of not 
a few contemporary controversialists. 
One can hope that this book will have 
a wide audience, none the less, among 
those who are likely to disagree with 
some of its conclusions, It is far and 
away the best analysis yet to appear 
of the overall problems of medical care 
in the United States. 

Gorpon GEORGE 


Do we shudder in fear? 





COMMUNISM, CONFORMITY AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 


By Samuel A. Stouffer. Doubleday. 
278p. $4 





This is an elaborate poll of public 
opinion on American fears at mid- 
century. Sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic, two national research 
agencies, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion (Gallup Poll) and the 
National Opinion Research Center of 
Chicago University, interviewed more 
than 6,000 Americans in the summer 
of 1954 to learn what they thought 
about communism and free speech. 

The subtleties of the questionnaire, 
the care with which the samplings 
were gathered and the calm, dispas- 
sionate analysis of the data by Prof. 
Stouffer, director of the Harvard Lab- 
oratory of Social Relations, make 
this a sound and fascinating picture 
of American attitudes. Effort was made 
to tap basic American views on civil 
rights and not the ephemeral emo- 
tions stirred by current newspaper 
headlines. 

This inquiry has collated fears and 
convictions on both sides of the ques- 
tion: on Communist and other non- 
conformist exercise of civil liberties, 
and on congressional investigations 
and social pressures relating to civil 
liberties. The specter of a country 
quivering under fear is laid to rest 
by the report that over 99 per cent 
of the people are worried neither 
about Communist infiltration on the 
one hand nor about restrictions of 
their civil liberties on the other. 

At the same time, Americans show 
themselves fully aware of the need 
to protect schools, government and 
defense plants from Communist in- 
fluence. Fully 96 per cent of the 
people would bar Communists from 
these sensitive positions, and well over 
half the population would refuse 











Books for June 


THE HEART OF CHRIST 
By Jean Galot, S.J., translated by 
John Chapin—An attempt to discover 
the intimate thoughts of the heart of 
Christ by contemplating our Lord’s 
inner life as described in the gospels. 
Father Galot considers Christ’s heart 
in four ways: as dominated by love 
for His Father; as tenderly devoted 
to His Mother; as consumed with 
love for men; and as the perfect 
image of the Father, $3.50 


DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRED HEART 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.—There 
is need of a work such as this which 
embraces the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart to its full extent and presents 
it systematically as an harmonious 
and logical whole. The author treats 
that aspect of the devotion which was 
made popular by St. Margaret Mary, 
but concentrates on the more modern 
forms which the Church has not only 
encouraged but made her own. For all 
who wish to acquire a reasoned and 
exhausted knowledge of the great de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. $3.75 
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“May it reach many hearts. 
—JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 


THIRD DOOR 


The Aufoblography of an 
American Negro Woman 


By ELLEN TARRY. She was born 
and raised in Alabama, in the 
midst of violent and bitter race 
relations. Educated in a convent 
school, she was converted to 
Catholicism. Her work for the 
interracial Friendship Houses in 
Harlem and Chicago is nationally 
known. Her life-story is filled 
with dramatic, tragic and amusing 
stories of both races, North and 
South. “The Third Door is an 
honest book, written with courage 
and dignity, full of hope for all 
men everywhere.”—BisHoPp Ber- 
NARD J. SHEIL. “Will greatly help 
to promote better understanding 
between different groups and 
races. Straightforward, courage- 
ous, direct and human, her spirit 
is Christian and Catholic.”—Rryv. 
Joun LaF ance, S.J 


At all bookstores $3.50 
DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 


5S Sth Ave., New York 8, N. Y. 
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The first priest 
ever fo receive 
the stigmata 


—— of the crucifixion —— 





PADRE PIO 
THE STIGMATIST 


by Rev. Charles M. Carty 


10th Edition, completely revised 
with new material and an intro- 
duction by BARBARA WARD, 
Author of Faith and Freedom 


105 photographs, 310 pages 


Imprimatur by 
Archbishop Murray 


Paper Cover $2.50 
Cloth Bound $3.50 


New revised edition now ready 


Authorized biography of a 
priest to whom miracles are 
attributed, who was visited 
by thousands of American 
soldiers in Italy during World 
War II. He has built a hos- 
pital in the mountains near 
Foggia, and although trans- 
figured with supernatural 
mystical phenomena, he 
counsels only the sanest and 
the most normal in the only 
communication permitted 
him, the sacrament of 
Penance. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


Fathers Rumble and Carty 
RADIO REPLIES PRESS 
Saint Paul 1, Minn. 











" Communists employment even in cer- 


tain non-sensitive posts. 

Americans generally, it is shown, 
do not sharply distinguish the Com- 
munist agent from the loyal American 
who advocates some of the tenets of 
communism. For this failure to dis- 
tinguish, Prof. Stouffer sees a remedy 
in the education of the people “to 
the broader and long-range conse- 
quences of specific limitations of free- 
dom.” 

Implicit in this whole survey is 
the recognition of some necessary 
limitation on political advocacy. Some 
Americans hold that any doctrine may 
be advocated but that certain accepted 
procedures limit the way it may be 
advocated. Other Americans claim 
that certain tenets are wrong by their 
very nature and that their utterance 
should be penalized. Still others, re- 
specting freedom of speech, hold that 
certain tenets (e.g., of communism) 
may be freely debated but that they 
contradict our basic political prin- 
ciples and thus can have no place 
in our official political life. 

This book, “a window into the 
mind of America,” is a very valuable 
survey that should at once dissipate 
fears and stimulate study of why 
Americans hold the convictions re- 
vealed here. JoserH SMALL 


Different and epic 





THE TWELVE PICTURES 





By Edith Simon. Putnam. 365 p. $3.95 


The Teutonic saga of the Nibelungs, 
like most folk epics, may likely be 
founded on some bedrock of historic 
fact or compounded of the ashes of 
events. As with all epics, however, 
time and the leaping imaginations of 
successive generations of tellers of the 
tale have distorted and deranged facts, 
enlarged the persons and colored their 
passions, invented and allegorized to 
the hearts’ desires of the hearers. In 
the welter of legends of lost gold- 
lode, dwarf peoples, wild-riding she- 
kings and sword-swinging warriors, 
Richard Wagner found what he 
thought to be the center of the Ger- 
manic myth; he selected and shaped 
such parts of the whole as fitted his 
own mystique and music-drama wants. 
His is, confused though it be, the best 
known if the least authentic version 
of the saga. 

Mrs, Simon chooses to believe the 
saga is basically true, a sort of popu- 
larized history of the Hunnish inva- 
sions of Europe, of the war-feuds be- 
tween early Burgundian kings and the 
pagan tribes of Silesia and Franken- 
land, of the collapse of the Roman 
Empire in the West. 
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This is a dark period in history; 
dark indeed because little documenta- 
tion of any demonstrable authenticity 
survived the wholesale destruction 
which devastated Europe from the 
steppes to the fallows of Normandy 
between 300 and 800 A.D. From the 
fourth century until the ninth, much 
of Europe was a waste or a wilderness 
haunted by wandering tribes uprooted 
by wars and driven by barbaric hordes 
of invaders. The people were still 
largely pagan and savage; Christian- 
ity, wherever it penetrated, was soon 
distracted by Arian heresy. Survival 
was either to the swift or the strong; 
slavery and slaughter were common- 
place and cruel; rule was by ruthless- 
ness and superstition. 

Too brief to be enlightening, such 
a summary seems necessary as preface 
to any comment on this new novel by 
the author of The Golden Hand. For 
in The Twelve Pictures Mrs. Simon 
makes her own version of the Nibe- 
lungenlied, professing her conviction 
that the saga is fundamentally true. 
But she takes back that support from 


her own story by insisting that the two | 


queens who wove this tale in twelve 
tapestry pictures told the story falsely, 
told only what they wanted future 
generations to think was true. Thus, 
there is a sort of “double-reverse eng- 
lish” on the pitch Mrs. Simon makes 
to us which gives no real clue to what 
she herself considers correct, though 
this method does not materially de- 
tract from the relatively high interest 
of her story. 


Siegfried is still invulnerable save | 
for the spot between his shoulders _ 


where a linden leaf fell before the dy- 
ing dragon’s blood bathed him. He is 
everything a Hitlerjugend was sup- 
posed to be: super-muscular, blond, 
tanned, a little wanting in brains. He 
is killed, treacherously, by ominous 
one-eyed Hagen; Odin slaying Baldur 
in the seven-year cycle. Brunnehilde 
is a warrior-queen, a brawny hot- 
blooded Amazon, thrown over by 
Siegfried in favor of small, fair 
Kriemhild. 

When Siegfried is murdered, Kriem- 
hild marries Attila, the Hun lord, with 
one purpose: to use the Huns to 
avenge Siegfried on Hagen and the 
three brother-kings of Burgundy. How 
she does that is the last half of the 
tale. The Nibelungs here are the dwarf 
people of Nebelland (Cloudland) 
who mine the mountain of gold. For 
the rest, there is only slight resem- 
blance to the four-part Wagnerian ver- 
sion. 

What does remain is a gory, smoky 
and slow-footed drama, peopled by 4 
large cast of principals, with thou- 
sands of extras and a vast scenic set- 
ting that varies from the Rhineland to 
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the Russian steppes. No one can or 
should take as completely authentic 
the varieties of faith or fidelity 
threaded into the characterizations 
and twisted through the plot. Of this 
period no historian can do more than 
surmise, Taking Mrs. Simon’s surmis- 
ing at its face value only, the adult 
reader will probably enjoy a different 
long novel, almost of epic proportions. 
R. F. Grapy 





JOURNEY TO SOMEWHERE 





By John Patrick Carroll-Abbing. Long- 
mans, Green. 242p. $3.50 


Journey to Somewhere is commend- 
able, not as a novel, but as a fictional 
case history of Gennariello, Neapol- 
itan boy of the streets, as he travels 
through many vicissitudes to the home 
for boys guided by Don Adriano. This 
is modeled upon one of the Boys’ 
Towns for which the author of this 
book is world-famous. Of Irish birth, 
Msgr. Carroll-Abbing has lived in 
Italy since 1930, achieving great 
things in many areas of Catholic Ac- 
tion, but none more inspiring than the 
eight villages for boys which have 
grown out of the original 1946 estab- 
lishment at Santa Marinella. 

What was probably a typical series 
of happenings in the Italy of the 1940’s 
forms the heart of the story. Born 
into a family poverty-stricken but 
honest (except for a son, Giovanni, in 
the service of the local gangster-boss 
Ciccio), Gennariello early gets into 
trouble with the police over his un- 
witting cooperation in drug traffic. He 
narrowly escapes being shot when, 
after his mother’s death, he gets in- 
volved in an underground movement 
against the Germans. He is deluded 
by false hopes of help from Amer- 
icans (in turn, an officer, a Holly- 
wood actress, a wealthy middle-aged 
couple); and finally arrives at Don 
Adriano’s boys’ settlement. He finds 
the settlement a wonderful contrast to 
the drabness and rigor of an orphan- 
age in which he had stayed during a 
few months of this journey, 

Here, in family groups of 24 each, 
aided by counselors, boys work, study, 
pray and play in a spirit of self-direc- 
tion and of joy harvested from the 
seeds of peace and trust sown by the 
kind, far-sighted priest responsible for 
the project. 

As literature, the book suffers from 
unnatural transitions, stiff sentence 
patterns and somewhat wooden dialog, 
though the latter at times manages to 
give, as in Hemingway, the effect of 
translation. Some of the descriptions, 
however, are vivid and convincing. 
After a serious illness the child Gen- 
nariello goes for a walk: 


Naples was like a fan of light; 
lazily it had awakened from the 
morning mist which in the early 
hours hid the faraway islands. 
The sun shone over the crown of 
Castel St. Elmo, over the smok- 
ing Vesuvius, over the waves, 
rippled by the breezes of spring; 
the sun shone, rebounded, blind- 
ed, and the colors changed gradu- 
ally from azure to milk-white, 
from the hazy green of the hills 
of Posilipo to the sepia of the 
palaces at the Rione Amedeo. ... 
Light was in everything. 


Msgr. Carroll-Abbing’s use of the pres- 
ent tense for Gennariello’s thought- 
processes is an effective device. But 
the values of Journey to Somewhere 
are other than artistic ones. 

Against the red tape and routine 
hardness of organized “charity,” the 
example of Don Adriano (and his pro- 
totype) glows with a light generated 
in the Heart of Christ and reflected 
earlier in Italy by Don Bosco, whose 
patience and discernment find a mod- 
ern parallel in the pages of this novel. 
As a reminder of what love can do, 
the book serves its purpose well. 

SisTER M. BERNETTA QUINN 





Rev. Gorpon GeorceE, S.J., is an 
associate editor of AMERICA. 
REv. JosEPH SMALL, S.J., is in 

the Department of Political 
Science at Loyola University, 
Chicago. 
Rev. Ricuarp F. Grapy, S.]., is 
head of the English Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Scranton. 
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CHURCH 


P. Marie-Eugene, 0.C.D. 


Here we see the quality of 
St. Teresa's love, the end of 
her work and life, and the 
characteristic note of the vo- 
cation she left to her disci- 
ples. This completes the two 
volume synthesis of Carmelite 
spirituality. 


696 pages. $6.75 


Want To 
See God 


Father Marie-Eugene 
points out the aspira- 
tion of the Teresian 
soul. 2nd printing $5.75 
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THE WORD 











And another said, I have married 
a wife, and so I am unable to come 
(Luke 14:20; Gospel for Sunday in 
Octave of Corpus Christi). 


There are at least two ways in which 
the industrious commentator on the 
liturgical Sunday Gospel may dis- 
charge his chosen or appointed task. 
First, he may on each occasion ap- 
proach the sacred text without pre- 
conception of any sort, and simply 
be taught by it. He will then say, 
concerning a particular Gospel, what 
the recorded events, his own intelli- 
gence, his total training and the guid- 
ing Holy Spirit will give him to say. 
Such a procedure is, in all probability, 
the preferable one. Anyhow, it is 
the method which has been employed 
in this column for not a short time. 
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The alternative possibility is for the 
commentator to come to the Gospel 
text already equipped or armed or 
maybe obsessed with some valid re- 
ligious truth which he wishes to com- 
municate, and to find in the inspired 
record confirmation, either explicit 
or after the manner of suggestion, of 
his truth. 

Not without trepidation the present 
writer now embarks upon this second, 
alternative course. The special notion 
which he will try to discover or 
perhaps even read into each Sunday 
Gospel may be easily and_ briefly 
expressed. Holiness is for the Catholic 
layman. 

The earnest Catholic layman—and 
the word, as we use it, is without 
gender-—in spite of reiterated assurance 
in much modern writing and preach- 
ing, is still ridden by the spiritually 
paralyzing suspicion that anything 
approaching authentic holiness is not 
for the likes of him. Undoubtedly, 
more than one reason or factor has 
helped to seal up this perverse idea 
in non-clerical heads. But we make 
bold to suggest that a major cause 
for the Catholic layman’s spiritual 
bashfulness is the fact that the typi- 
cal layman is married. With the 
identical simplicity of that fellow in 
today’s Gospel, the layman makes 


answer to Christ’s steady, quiet in- 
vitation to a deeper supernaturalism, 
I have married a wife, and so I am 
unable to come. 

Quite sincerely, and not without a 
shade of truth, the layman urges 
or at least feels that the burdens of 
matrimony effectively prohibit him 
from expending upon strictly spiritual 
activities the time and the energy 
which any degree of ascetical per- 
fection would seem to demand. How- 
ever, the deeper and darker suspicion 
which haunts the non-clerical Catho- 
lic mind and is never expressed at 
all is the rooted conviction that the 
layman is somehow disqualified for 
holiness not so much by the burdens 
but by the joys of marriage, and 
specifically, by the physical or sexual 
joy of marriage. 

In other words, two most untrue 
and unworthy and un-Christian sus- 
picions seem oddly fixed in the mod- 
ern Christian, Catholic mind. First, 
there is the completely gratuitous 
assumption that sanctity is more or 
less equated with chastity of the vir- 
ginal sort. Secondly, there remains in 
modern men a residual persuasion— 
a protracted, sour hangover from 
Manicheism, Calvinism and Puritan- 
ism—that sexual pleasure, even in 
marriage, is still somehow degrading, 
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and is tolerated by a most holy God 
only for obvious, practical reasons. 
How long will it be before Catho- 
lic men and women clearly grasp the 
theological truth that the partners 
in Christian marriage can and should 
strive to sanctify every moment of 
their wedded lives? When will they 
realize that their acts of love should 
express, however imperfectly, their 
dedication to God and His divine pur- 
poses? For there have, after all, been 
wedded saints. 
Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 
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SEVENTH HEAVEN. On your ob- 
servers most recent visit to Anta 
Theatre an apparently delighted and 
certainly enthusiastic audience roared 
its approval as the curtain descended 
on a melange of torrid music, frenetic 
dancing and sly humor. Sponsored 
by Gant Gaither and William Bacher, 
the production has the surface appear- 
ance of superior craftsmanship and is 
brilliantly performed. Under the 
glossy veneer, however, there are 
traces of termites at work. 

Based on a play by Austin Strong, 
which was produced by John Golden 
in 1922, this musical version was 
written by Victor Wolfson and Stella 
Unger. The music was contributed by 
Victor Young, and Miss Unger wrote 
the lyrics. The scene of the story is 
in Paris during the first world war, 
and the leading characters are Chico, 
a sewer man, who calls himself an 
atheist, and Diane, a young girl who 
believes. Chico returns from the war 
blind and a believer just in time to 
save Diane’s wavering faith. 

The musical version does not fol- 
low the original story line too closely. 
Indeed, the story is almost smothered 
by the rococo settings and chromatic 
costumes by Verlos, and a profusion 
of allusions to sex by the performers. 
Diane is portrayed as a girl with high 
morals forced to make her living as 
an entertainer in cheap cafés which 
are actually haunts of harlotry. Un- 
willing to engage in the latter trade 
as a sideline, she eventually descends 
to the lowest dive in Paris—the end of 
the line, appropriately located near a 
manhole that leads to the sewer. 

This gives the authors an oppor- 
tunity to contrive an opening scene 
that leads an observer to expect a 
gallicized House of Flowers. There is 
a madame and her retinue of girls 
and the latters’ boy friends, most 
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of whom are thieves. Succeeding 
scenes follow in a similar vein until 
the picaresque atmosphere practically 
obscures the story. 

Gloria DeHaven is wistful and ap- 
pealing in her portrayal of Diane’s 
tarnished innocence, and Ricardo 
Montalban is grotesquely cocky as the 
braggart Chico, Beatrice Arthur, the 
madame with a kind heart, and Kurt 
Kasznar, her paramour who is in love 
with his taxicab, emit random sparks 
of worldly comedy. Robert Clary gives 
a consistently droll performance as a 
versatile thief. 

The main burden of comedy, how- 
ever, is carried by the dances arranged 
by Peter Gennaro. They are exhilarat- 
ing rhythms that follow no definite 
pattern, and older theatregoers will 
recognize vestiges of the Apache as 
well as the Can-Can and later dances. 
The emphasis is mainly on humor, 
whatever the style, mischievous and 
gay and splashed with auroral colors. 
Chita Rivera seems to be an ascending 
Gwenn Verdon and Patricia Hammer- 
lee a fledgeling Caro] Channing. 

The production was staged by John 
C. Wilson and moves at a furious 
pace in a swirl of flouncing skirts and 
flashing ankles. The New York audi- 
ence seems to like it that way. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. There is, 
to begin with, this beautiful doll 
(Susan Hayward) who arrives in 
Hong Kong. Her husband, (Gene 
Barry), a free-lance photographer, 
has gone on an unauthorized, picture- 
taking junket into China, has landed 
in a Communist jail and she is deter- 
mined to get him out. 

Consular officials take a dim view 
of foolhardy individuals like the hus- 
band whose private swashbuckling 
puts an added strain on already 
strained international relations. So the 
heroine does not get much help from 
British or American Government rep- 
resentatives. Being a damsel with 
more spunk than discretion, she then 
turns to less reputable private sources. 
The conclusion to which all her in- 
quiries lead is that her best bet lies 
-" a notorious character named Hank 

ee. 

Hank Lee turns out to be Clark 
Gable. Naturally, therefore, it also 
turns out that, despite being a U. S. 
Army deserter and curren y a big- 
time smuggler in a tough territory— 
with a Rolls Royce and a palatial 


hilltop home to show for it—Mr. Lee — 


is a charming fellow. There is only 
one hitch. He promptly falls in love 
with the heroine, and she, within the 
bounds of a lingering sense of wifely 
obligation, with him. 

Bringing about the husband’s re- 
lease is apparently all in a day’s 
work for the resourceful Lee. Clad 
in a white tennis outfit, he leads a 
private, dead-of-night commando raid 
on the Canton jail, whisks the prisoner 
aboard his palatial private junk and, 
with a fleet of smaller junks to run 
interference against the Communist 
harbor patrol, carires him to safety. 

The script’s real problem is what, 
short of the callous expedients of 
killing him off, to do with the hus- 
band, who is obviously the super- 
fluous third of the triangle. Perverted 
romanticism is served with a pat and 
typical movie ending. Since, however, 
the screen play was adapted by 
Ernest K. Gann from his own novel, 
the plot’s weaknesses cannot be 
blamed entirely on Hollywood. 

As the foregoing may suggest, the 
film has a pretty adolescent and 
romantic-nonsensical approach to a 
perfectly valid topical theme. Never- 
theless, its photographed-on-the-spot 
vistas of Hong Kong in color and 
CinemaScope are breathtaking in 
themselves and its authentic Oriental 
atmosphere sometimes provokes one’s 
interest as the script does not. 


(20th Century-Fox) 


THIS ISLAND EARTH is Techni- 
colored science-fiction which estab- 
lishes some sort of record for the 
number and variety of channels within 
its particular field that it explores. 
Among other things, the film features 
a group of super-intelligent beings 
from another planet who gain a hid- 
den beachhead on earth, a round trip 
to that same planet by flying saucer, 
global atomic destruction (fortunately 
the globe destroyed is not the earth), 
a tribe of loathsome, practically invul- 
nerable subhuman monsters and a 
staggering array of futuristic elec- 
tronic devices. 

Considering its superabundance of 
outlandish plot, the picture succeeds 
in maintaining a fairly intelligent air. 
It cannot, however, avoid the audience 
problem common to screen science- 
fiction. Its exposition is too slow and 
talky to hold the space-cadet ~ze 
group, while its later complications 
are a little too wild to be of much 
interest to their elders. Jeff Morrow 
is the chief visitor from outer space, 
while Rex Reason and Faith Domergue 
are a pair of harassed but intrepid 
(and romantically inclined) earthly 
scientists. (Universal) 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





CARMELITE SISTERS in Germany plan to 
start urgently needed Carmelite Founda- 
tion. Donations—any sum you can spare 
—will be gratefully accepted. Write 
Mother D.M. Angela, O.C.D., Karmelite 
Monastery, Kolner Landstrasse 26, Duren, 
Rheinland, Germany. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—54”, 6”, 644” and 7”’— 
$1.00 Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham North Carolina. 





MISSION HOSPITAL struggling for an 
Operation Theatre. Even small contribu- 
tions are precious and welcome. Please 
help us! Rev. Fr. Peter, OCDM, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Manjummel, S. India. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUR DAUGHTER IS A NUN. Pamphlet 
mailed free to anyone interested in voca- 
tions to Religious Life. Address Suite 716, 
5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





WANTED. Order of Sisters who will send 
two sisters to open school in Horry Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Largest county in 
Diocese; U. S. Airforce Base in Parish. 
Dire need for Catholic education. School 
and convent waiting for sisters. 55 chil- 
dren ready for primary grades. Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Madden, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 





SPANISH BOYS TOWN needs your help: 
Orphans of Seville are given a home and 
education. Contributions (by ordinary 
check) are urgently needed to continue 
apostolate. Manvel Trenas, S.J., Jesus del 
Gran Poder, Seville, Spain. 
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Middle way? 

Eprtor: The article by Rev. Mark J. 
Fitzgerald, C.S.C., on the proposed 
dam at Hells Canyon, Idaho (Am. 
5/21) supplies impressive statistics, 
which, if wholly accurate and not con- 
tradicted, prove the propriety of the 
Federal Government's building the 
dam. This is no comfort to those who 
would restrict Government activities to 
such projects as are too huge or spec- 
ulative to attract private capital. 

I feel that the Government’s pro- 
posed comprehensive plan could be 
wisely adopted, but that its adoption 
should not necessarily mean construc- 
tion by the Government. The private 
firms should be offered a Federal 
Power Commission permit if they will 
accept the one-dam power plan. There 
is a strong possibility they could raise 
the additional $194 million and give 
the public the advantages of each pro- 
posal, This would satisfy Government 
engineers and conform to President 
Eisenhower's policy of minimum gov- 
ernmental interference. Though dis- 
appointingly simple, this may well be 
the sought-after solution. 

Joun J. SaAvAGE 

Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


Selling Catholic education 
Epitor: As a Catholic lamb who had 
a steady diet of ivy for five years, I 
would like to supplement your article 
on higher education (Am. 5/21) with 
a few remarks of my own. 

First of all, I am a Harvard man and 
proud of it. 

The negativistic “social standing” 
thesis went out with the flapper and 
the raccoon coat of the ‘twenties. 
There are more serious reasons for the 
defection of Catholic students to ivy 
colleges. 

The initiative exercised by some 
Catholic colleges in seeking to attract 
the most capable and promising Cath- 
olic students, many of whom enroll 
in ivy colleges every year, has been far 
from impressive. Personal experience 
has proven to me that in alumni inter- 
views, interest shown in applicants 
and invitations to the college, Catholic 
schools are far behind the ivy colleges. 

Another factor is that alumni of 
Catholic colleges are certainly not very 
aggressive in their attempts to induce 
the better students (athletes ex- 
cepted) to attend their alma maters. 
When in high school I had a number 
of Catholic college men as instructors 
and as neighbors. None of them ever 
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attempted to “sell” Catholic educa- 
tion to their Catholic acquaintances or 
pupils of high-school age. 

In addition, the students them- 
selves, in their personal contacts off 
the campus, often present a self-con- 
scious, almost apologetic and definite- 
ly negative approach to Catholic 
higher education. This general lack 
of zeal gives me the impression that 
the principal products of this system 
are themselves indifferent to the secu- 
lar-college problem and somewhat 
lacking in enthusiasm for the real ad- 
vantages of Catholic higher education. 

The point is, if you’ve got something 
to sell, go out and sell it. That’s what 
the ivy-league alumni, faculty and stu- 
dents are doing today to a greater de- 
gree than ever. Youre not going to 
attract the best students to Catholic 
education if your own attitude is one 
of uninspired apathy. It’s about time 
Catholic alumni, students and fac- 
ulty “wised up.” 

Rosert L. MurPHy 

Key West, Fla. 


Rural Catholicism 

Enprror: In his letter in your May 21 
issue Rev. Victor R. Fernandez, S.]., 
implies that at least 18 per cent of 
farmers should be Catholics because 
18 per cent of the total population are 
Catholics. This is not necessarily so. 
The proportion of Catholics in farming 
is low partly because of the ancestry 
of the farmers. Rural America was set- 
tled largely by Europeans from non- 
Catholic countries. 

It is doubtful that the farm is an 
ideal place for rearing children. 
Granted the value of fresh air and sun- 
shine, many rural communities have 
only limited church facilities and even 
more limited opportunities for a Catho- 
lic education and association with 
other Catholics. . . . 

I agree with the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference’s objective of a 
large Catholic farm population, but 
not at the expense of crowding too 
many farmers onto farms too small to 
make a living comparable to what a 
family might earn in the city. Perhaps 
the NCRLC should have as another 
objective the training of farm youth 
for useful jobs when they are forced 
into the city by the pressure of popula- 
tion on the land. 

Wriu1aM H. HENEBERRY 
Agr. Economist 
U. of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 
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Delaware 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school 
under Norbertine Canons. High school 
only. Limited enrolment, resident or 
day. Public speaking, music, social ac- 
tivities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog and infor- 
mation write: 


VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 








Indiana 
Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-Women 

Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 





Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 

nology, and Business. 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNnDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899., it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominie 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








New York 
GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORE 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada, Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritual development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC, 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. J., N. Y. 





Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
e Preparatory School © 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four-year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. C ling and guid 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 











Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges, Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimming and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. Catalog: Registrar, 
Box A, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





RAVENHILL 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. 
Pre-school through high school for girls. 
Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, 
music, family living, secretarial. Post- 
graduate. Small classes. Sports, swimming, 
riding. Wooded 27-acre campus, Conducted 
by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Cata- 
log. Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana. Fully ac- 
credited, 2-year transfer course in Liberal 
Arts, Science. Terminal courses in Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s 
Capitol. Resident and day. Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 
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See what you're missing! : 


See what youre missing 


for less than a penny a day! 


AQ subscriber to The Catholic Mind for less than 
a penny a day is getting this month — a typical 
month—articles like these: 


The Catholic Church on Separation and Divorce 
— a clear explanation by a Canon lawyer to Catholic 
lawyers, to all lawyers on just what the Catholic 
Church’s position is. 


Medical Ideals 
—a doctor’s technical knowledge is to be com- 
mended if honestly applied, justly condemned if 
commercially exploited. 


Pressure Groups 
— in almost every field of political, social, economic 
and religious life, there are minorities. What are the 
anti-minority groups and what can they do? 


Punishment of Crime 
— Catholic Jurists the world over have been waiting 
for this clear and cogent document of Pope Pius XII 
on the true meaning of punishment and a Christian 
interpretation of reclamation for the condemned. 











THE AMERICA PRESS 


So go four other o i i 
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